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doubted, on the one hand whether the Irish are really so primitive as 
they are made to appear by Mr. Chesterton, and on the other hand 
whether primitive instincts are on the whole so valuable and trust- 
worthy as Mr. Chesterton makes them, according to his wont, appear. 

In point of fact, the author depicts the Irish as an essentially primi- 
tive people, a people preferring (as to some extent we all do) the modes 
of thought inculcated by ancient savagery to the discipline of modern 
science, a people who have shrewdly and successfully adapted them- 
selves to the exigencies of modern civilization, but who desire, who 
strongly and emotionally desire, to remain in many ways primitive. To 
Mr. Chesterton this seems not only a very natural desire, a perfectly 
justifiable aspiration, but an inherently good tendency. Those who en- 
tertain different theories of life, including some Irishmen, may have 
good grounds for differing with him. 

It may be that the author's chief aim in writing this book was to 
sting certain English conservatives into a real consciousness of Irish 
feeling. If so, many faults may be forgiven him. One feels inclined to 
protest, nevertheless, at certain irrelevancies and humorous asides. Mr. 
Chesterton's dragging in of his happy pun about " the wearing of the 
greens " is about as little in keeping with his subject as anything in a 
book put together by a man of genius could well be. True, the joke was 
on England ; but there is a certain want of taste in doing anything, even 
indirectly, to increase the atmosphere of cheap comedy through which 
the " most distressful country " is too often viewed. 

The Narcotic Drug Problem. By Ernest S. Bishop, M. D., 
F. A. C. P. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

Occasionally, very occasionally, one finds a book upon a somewhat 
technical subject which is not merely readable and informative, but 
actually liberating. Such a book is Dr. Bishop's discourse on the nar- 
cotic drug problem. If the author's conclusions are as sound as there 
appears every reason to believe they are, they are of importance not 
only to the drug addict, not only to the man of medicine, not only to the 
legislator, but to every man and woman. 

Consider how fearfully some of the horrible things in life — poverty, 
prostitution, political corruption, weigh upon our spirits. Among all 
the evils that we scarcely dare to think of has not narcotic addiction 
seemed to be one of the worst? And ought we not to be immensely 
grateful to a man who gives us sound reason for thinking this gorgon 
evil not half so bad, in the moral sense, as we had supposed it to be. 
To rid us of the fears that are due to superstition and of the prejudices 
that are due to ignorance, is precisely the work of enlightenment, and 
so we may call Dr. Bishop's book an enlightening work, always sup- 
posing it to be a true work, which there seems no reason for the lay- 
man to doubt. 

Briefly, Dr. Bishop's thesis, well supported by facts, is that narcotic 
addiction is a disease. The mistake in the treatment of this condition 
has always been the failure to realize that there is a distinct addiction 
disease, quite separable from any habit or desire for unlawful pleasure, 
or from any weakness of will. The proper mode of treatment is first to 
cure the disease and then to break the habit. 
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The mechanism of narcotic tolerance as described by the author is 
highly interesting. The cardinal fact would seem to be that the disease 
is not due, directly, to the narcotic but to something very much of the 
nature of auto-intoxication. If you take away the narcotic injudiciously, 
on the theory that you are dealing with a habit, you may kill or very 
seriously weaken the patient, by depriving him of the one medicine 
which is, for the time at least, a specific against addiction disease — a 
disease which has only a remote causal connection with his habit of 
taking a narcotic. On the other hand, if only the patient knows how to 
keep himself in " narcotic balance," to avoid over dosage, he may live 
for years without experiencing any very grave physical or mental dis- 
turbance. The fact is that the immediate cause of his disease is not the 
narcotic, but an anti-body manufactured in the system for the purpose 
of counteracting the narcotic. This anti-body, a strong poison, con- 
tinues to be produced in unduly large quantities after withdrawal of the 
drug has begun, and the patient suffers not from the discomfort of 
denied desire, but from poisoning simply. In many cases, if the patient 
persisted in refraining from the drug, he would die, in much the 
same way in which he would die of strychnine poisoning : no strength 
of will could keep him alive. 

The importance of this theory, from the medical point of view, is easy 
to see. A statement of Dr. Bishop's regarding addiction as a factor in 
surgical cases will best serve to emphasize this importance. " As a sur- 
geon once stated, ' These addicts have no resistance, and they go right 
out.' Swayed by the old conception of addiction, this more than ordi- 
narily humane and generous-hearted man had not the slightest suspicion 
as to why the addicts that he had operated upon had displayed no re- 
sistance, and had tended to go right out. He had in his mind the then 
prevailing and practically unquestioned conception of the narcotic ad- 
dict, and he had not the slightest suspicion that a definite physical dis- 
ease whose mechanism should have received intelligent clinical handling 
and control was complicating the surgical cases of the addicts who went 
right out. He had based, as all of us once did, his opiate medication 
on his materia-medica conception of therapeutic dosage instead of on 
the demands of the addiction disease mechanism. It is rumored that 
more than one illustrious life, full of past accomplishment and potential 
future benefit to humanity and society, has ended in this way." 

No one, of course, should hastily assume from what has been said 
that Dr. Bishop regards the use of narcotic drugs as in itself compara- 
tively harmless. He does not. No one, indeed, is more actively con- 
cerned in checking this menace to national health. Moreover, it is right 
strongly to emphasize the fact that Dr. Bishop does not consider users 
of other drugs (such as cocaine and chloral) as in the same class with 
narcotic addicts. The case of the former is unhappily worse, both 
morally and physically. The whole truth is not so bright as we might 
wish it to be ; but when Dr. Bishop writes : " It is ignorance that has 
stamped the honest and innocent, worthy and intelligent, and often 
illustrious sufferer from narcotic addiction-disease with the attributes 
and characteristics of the inherently irresponsible, or otherwise in- 
capable of self-guidance and self-restraint," does it not seem that he has 
thrown a ray of sunlight upon the darkest of dark places ? 



